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Kanjr young women today are In the labor force employed In 
the hinds of Jobs that require little education beyond high 
school. A report from the President’s Commission on the Status 
of Women in 1963 stated that one out of three women were work- 
ing and that the largest concentration of women workers was in 
clerical, service and factory operative occupations (11). 
Current literature revealed that although ^7«7 P or cent of the 
young women in. the 18-2*- age group were employed in 1965, the 
largest percentage of unemployed women, 16.7 per cent, were in 

the 16-19 age group (12). 

Most young girls in Iowa visualize themselves as being 
gainfully employed for some length of time in the future. A 
survey in 196 5 which Involved all Junior and senior high school 
girls in Iowa revealed that only 10 per cent of the girls were 
planning a homemaking career without ever being employed. Six 
per cent were planning a lifetime career other than homemaklng 
. and the rest of the girls were planning to work at some period 
in their lives even though they intended to marry (3) . 

As the number of working women increases there is a grow- 
ing concern about the inevitable problems that may arise and 
the role of education in dealing with these problems. Tyler 
emphasizes the importance of planning programs that meet the 
contemporary needs of students* 
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have convinced even those who were wavering that we 
must f do something* about education for employment In 
home economics, Ihe questions of f what f and •how* 
appear to be the loaded ones (8* pp, 87-88), 

Xn 1965, Larson challenged home economics educators to 
build effective occupational educational programs on basic 
homemaking courses that would successfully meet the criteria 
required to receive PL 88-210 funds, Xn the comments that 
followed, two sequence courses planned to prepare girls for 
entry Into the work world were discussed. Both sequences con- 
tained a section on teaching concepts related to management 
for effective living In the home and on the Job (6), 

Studies done by Nelson ( 7 ) and Jordon (ft) indicated that 
young working women experienced problems In areas directly 
related to home economics. Managing resources, planning for 
the future and making personal and sooi ,1 adjustments were 
recognized by the participants as being general problem areas, 
Havighurst had recognized that early adulthood was a period 
of disorganization and loneliness, filled with many personal 
adjustment problems. He went on to sayj 

Of all the periods of life, early adulthood Is the 
fullest of teachable moments and emptiest of efforts 
to teach • • • let the amount of educative effort 
expended by society on people is probably less 
during this period than during any other period 
except old age— If we make the proper exception of 
college and university education, which are really 
an extension of the schools, and seldom deal with 
the developmental tasks and problems of young 
adults. . « It makes one wonder what education is 
about, after all, if it is not directly concerned 
with helping the individual meet such problems 
(1 * P, 72). 
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Because hone economics has always been concerned, with 

0 

adjustments to living problems, It has a unique contribution 
to make regardless of the occupations girls choose# The 
present study, therefore, was designed to gather information 
about problems experienced by single working girls# The find** 
ings from the study will have implications for planning cur** 
ricula for family living, wage earning courses or a combination 
of the two# The following objectives were chosen for the 

studyi 

1, To identify recognized problems of unmarried Iowa 
girls entering the work world following high school graduation# 

2, To study the relationships between the kinds of 
recognized problems and size of home town, semesters enrolled 
in home economics and place of residence# 

3« To study the differences among the kinds of recognized 
problems and living arrangement and type of occupation* 

Five hypotheses related to the objectives were to be 

tested) 

1* Correlations between population of home town and recog- 
nized problems of single working girls do not vary signifi- 
cantly from zero. 

2# Correlations between semesters of home economics com- 
pleted and recognized problems of single working girls do not 

vary significantly from zero. 

3* Correlations between population of home town and 
recognized problems of single working girls do not vary 
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significantly from zero* 

fy* Living arrangement is Independent of the recognized 
problems of single working girls* 

5* Occupation is independent of the recognized problems 
of single working girls* 

Adjustment problems are defined for purposes of the study 
as difficulties experienced by girls as they make the transi- 
tion from school-dependent to work-independent situations* 
Problems Identified by the participants as having created diffi- 
culty for them will be referred to as recognized problems. 



* 
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REVIEW OF LITERATURE 

The literature reviewed is presented' in two sections! one 
Involves investigations related to adjustment problems of 
single women and the other, methods used in conducting follow- 
up studies of high school graduates* Few studies have been 
reported that specifically identified problems of single work- 
ing girls who began working directly following high school 

♦ 

graduation. The populations Included in the reported studies 
concerning adjustment problems varied! Junior college women, 
working women 24-26 years of age and graduates of a post-high 
school vocational training program. Hany follow-up studies of 
high school graduates have been done. The methods and problems 
Involved in contacting high school graduates were pertinent to 
the present study and only those aspects of three reoent 

studies done in Iowa will be cited, 

* 

Adjustment Problems of Single Working Girls 

In 1965, Nelson (7) conducted a study to explore the con- 

f 

tributions of home economics Instruction as part of general 
education for Wisconsin women enrolled In post-high school 
occupational programs. Both married and unmarried women were 
involved In the study. 

Two purposes of the study were relevant to the present 
investigation. They were to Investigate the experiences and 
practices In personal and family living of selected graduates 
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and to identify the importance employers attach to occupational 
efficiency and personal characteristics of their employees, 

Three methods were used to gather data for the study » 
questionnaire, structured and unstructured Interviews. A ques- 
tionnaire was used to gather personal information on 721 women 
currently enrolled In eight post-high school occupational pro- 
grams in Wisconsin, A schedule of questions was used when 
interviewing 22 selected graduates who were currently working 
full time. Unstructured Interviews were arrangod to Beoure 

Information from seven employers. 

Fifteen unmarried women graduates were Interviewed to 

secure information on problems they wore experiencing. All 
were under 26 years of age$ nine were under 21. Six had taken 
a business education course and nine, a course in practical 
nursing. Twelve lived In shared apartments and three, in 
parental homes. The findings from the Interviews identified 
the following problems t managing housekeeping and food 
preparation in shared apartments, finding compatible people 
with whom to live , managing breakfast and dieting problems , 
budgeting for food and clothing, using credit, handling door- 
to-door salesmen, being Informed about educational services 
for consumer Information, belonging to community organizations, 
planning for the future and being aware of educational oppor- 
tunltles open to them. 

Unstructured interviews with seven employers revealed 
that occupational competence in obtaining and retaining a 
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position was of primary importance. Personal qualities such 
as being a responsible worker, bavins satisfactory personal 
relationships# positive attitudes toward work# good health and 
'acceptable personal appearance were also Important. Super- 
visors noted that the girls working under their direction had 
problems with absenteeism, financial management! finding suit** 
able living arrangements and choosing friends and roommates. 

In a study completed in Virginia (4) in 19 66, one of the 
objectives related to the identification of problems and prac- 
tices used in honemaking by young married and unmarried women. 
Girls enrolled in the tenth grade in Virginia high schools in 
195^55 were used as the population for the study* 

Home economics teachers in Virginia were requested to 
help identify and locate the participants and furnish infor- 
mation about the participants from high school records. The 
procedure and directions for helping with the study were 
presented to the teachers at the 196k Annual State Home Eco- 
nomics Education Conference* Teachers who had participated 
in a tryout of the study told of the procedures to be used 
for sampling and assured the teachers that the requested 
information from high school records as well as present names 
and addresses of the girls could be obtained. Each school was 
provided the numbers to be used in drawing every fifth name 

c 

from the 195^-55 class roll of girls to be used in the sample. 
Data sheets for each participant were sent to all home eco- 
nomics teachers in the state to get the information needed 
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from high school rocosr«ls # Tm number of data sheets ranged 
from one in small schools to 70 in larger aysteas* 

* In spite of the inforsstlon received by the teachers at 

the annual home ecoccsaics conference# difficulties were 
encountered when compiling lists of Bases and addresses of the 

girls who wore to participate * ffee mobility of the families 
and the change in names due to marriage made it difficult to 
obtain accurate names and addresses* 2h some schools the 
195^-55 class rolls were not available or the process of con- 
solidation of school districts had confused the file system# 
New teachers in a school system found it difficult to trace 
family connections* Despite these problems, 2,679 of the 
3,832 data sheets sent to the teachers were returned# Ques- 
tionnaires were sent to approximately 2,300 participants* She 
final number of respondents was 1,585* or 8 per cent of the 



approximately 20,000 girls in the population* 

Of those responding, 175 were unmarried wossen in the 
24-26 year age group* At the time of the study, 91 per cent 



were worhing; the Incase for 88 per cent of the women was in 
the $3,000 to #6,000 income bracket* Parental homes provided 
living arrangements for 42 per cent and rented rooms, apart- 
ments or houses provided living arrangements for 48 per cent* 
The questi onnair e used to collect data was based on 
information derived fro© interviews with young voeen in the 
24-26 age group* The unmarried women were wied to mark five 
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of the thirteen problem items they encountered In honenaklng 
and family living# The problems Identified by the largest per 
cents were reaching decisions about marriage, 17 per cent; 
marketing and meal preparation for one, 14 per cent? feeling a 
need for companionship, 13 per centi finding a suitable apart- 
i ment mate, 13 per cent; and meeting living costs independently , 

! 13 per cent. When the problems on the questionnaire were 

| clustered Into three groups, 48 per cent of the problems were 

| in the interpersonal relationship cluster, 39 cent in the 

' home and family cluster and 13 per cent in managing the income 

i 

cluster. 



I When the problems of both married and unmarried 

J women are reviewed, it would sees that both groups 

! have problems in hosemaklng and family living, 

This Is a factor that deserves attention when plan- 
ning adult education programs (4, p, 10), 

Areas of homemaking in which unmarried women recognized 
a need for help were marked by the following percentages! 
managing the Income, 32 per cent; feeding the family, 18 per 
cent; housing the family, 13 per cent; and managing the home, 
10 per cent* Xoung women in the lowest income brackets indi- 
cated the greatest need for help in managing the Income. 
Preparation for homemaking in addition to that provided in 
! parental homes was recognized as a need by y4 per cent of the 

if 

j unmarried women. „ 

Financial practices used in hoeemaking by unmarried 

women were also reported. In the area of managing the Income, 

! 53 per cent had a systematic method of keeping records; 

! 

! 

I 
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67 per cent, a regular plan for savings; dl cent, a finan- 
cial reserve for emergencies and 9? P er cent, life, health and 
accident insurance coverage* Credit was most often used for 
xcajor home impr ovements , home furnishings and equipment, auto- 
mobiles and clothing* 

The questions concerning clothing construction reveal eu 
the following information* Of the unmarried women, 87 po^ 
cent said most of their clothing were ready-mades; 49 per cent 
did not sew for themselves; 26 per cent did sew for themselves; , 
and 52 per cent sometimes sewed. In the area of garment up- 
keep, 57 per cent would alter garments, 71 per cent would mend 
garments and 58 per cent would pay to have alterations done. 

In 1952, Jorgensen (5) surveyed women enrolled in the 
Santa Ana Junior College, Santa Ana, California, to identify 
the recognized educational needs related to home economics# 

The study was initiated because of the small demand and laclc 
of Interest in home economics courses and to see how the needs 
of the girls could be met. Information regarding general 
Interest and aptitude of the students in the field of home 
economics as well as specific Interest in tentative courses in 
home economics was sought# 

Approximately 179 of the 195 women enrolled at the college 
participated in the survey. Only 13 per cent lived away from 
their parental homes with relatives and friends* A large 
portion, 98 per cent, were single. 
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The participants were asked to rank five from a list of 
28 home economics subjects that they considered to be of 
greatest Importance • Basic Food Preparation, Including meal 
planning and serving, was ranked first? Marriage, Its Physical, 
Economic, Social, Mental, Emotional, and Spiritual Aspects, 
second? Wardrobe Planning, including alterations, remodeling 
and the budget, third? Basic Clothing Construction, fourth? 
and The Home or Apartment, Including room arrangement, oost 
comparisons and renting versus owning, fifth. 

The participants were asked to mark the various areas of 
home economics In which they recognized an Inadequacy of knowl- 
edge. Caring for the sick at home was marked by 53 per cent 
of the participants? managing a home, 47 per cent? child care, 

47 p or cent? choosing a house or apartment, 1*6 per cent? 
furnishing a house or apartment, 44 per cent? operation of the 
sew Ing machine, 36 per cent? marriage and family problems, 35 
per cent? meal planning and serving, 35 per cent? and food 
preparation, 32 per cent. 

The degree of Inadequacy, as marked by the participants, 
was related to the amount of previous education In home eco- 
nomics, The findings revealed that 41 per cent of the stu- 
dents with two years or less education In home economics and 

48 per cent of those who had more than two years recognized 
an Inadequacy of knowledge. Jorgensen concluded that those 
who had more education were more aware of their lack of 
knowledge. 
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Tentatively planned courses were presented to the partici- 
pants who were asked to designate If they would take one, two, 
thrc 5 e, four or none of the courses If they wou?d b*? offered. 

The course, Ethic of Living, stressing character analysis, 
personality development, and human relations, Including prepa- 
ration for marriage and family life, was marked by 58 per oent 
of the participants? Basic Pood Preparation, Including simple 
but adequate meals using canned, packaged or frozen food, kZ 
per cent; Child Growth, Development and Guidance, 39 per cent? 
and Basic Clothing Construction including short-cuts to easy 
sewing, 33 per cent# 

Methods of Contacting Out of School Youth 

Three recent follow-up studies of high school pupils com- 
pleted in Iowa will be discussed In this section* The studies 
involved contacting former pupils; only the contacting methods 
will be presented# 

Howe (2) completed a study In 19$3 that involved pupils 
from twelve north Iowa counties. Approximately 10,000 ninth 
grade pupils from the school years 1952-53# 1 95^-55 and 1956- 
57 were randomly sampled# Every fourth name on an alphabet- 
ized list, the starting point determined by a random number, 
was used for the sample. 

Local schools cooperated by obtaining the ourrent ad- 
dresses of 2,440 of the 2,561 pupils chosen for the sample. 
Before the questionnaires were sent, local news releases were 
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Tho mailing of cover letters and questionnaires was done 
through the offices of four county superintendents of schools# 
Each letter was signed by the local superintendent of schools, 
the county superintendent and the county extension agent# After 
a nine-week period, approximately 84 per cent of the question- 
naires had been returned# 

A vigorous follow-up campaign waged by the county 
superintendents and the local schools is largely 
responsible for the unusually high percentage of 
return for a survey of this nature v!3» P* • 

In 1964, Sorensen (9) completed a follow-up study of grad- 
uates at South Hamilton High School. A list of names and 
addresses of the 213 graduates, i960 to 1962 inclusive, was 
compiled# Information concerning addresses was secured from 
five sources 1 the files of the secretaries of the alumni 
associations, parents and relatives of the graduates, class- 
nates or friends of the graduates, school records and personal 
knowledge of the investigator# Only three correct addresses 
could not be located. 

Of the 213 questionnaires mailed# 102 responded. A 
follow-up post card sent to 111 graduates resulted In 44 more 
returns. Personal contacts and telephone calls were also made 
to inform the graduates of the Importance of responding. A 
final follow-up letter and questionnaire sent to 22 graduates 
produced nine returns bringing the number of returns to 155 or 
?2.8 per cent of the total number contacted. 



METHOD OF PROCEDURE 



Th© primary objective of the study was to identify recog- 
nized problems of unmarried Iowa girls entering the world of 
work following high school graduation# Two secondary objectives 
also gave direction to the study* One was to study the 
tionships between the kinds of recognized problems of the girls 
and the size of their home towns# the numbers of semesters they 
had been enrolled in home economics and place of residence. 

The other secondary objective Involved studying the differences 
among kinds of recognized problems of the girls according to 
their living arrangements and types of occupation. 

Five hypotheses related to the objectives were tested. 

These hypotheses were* 

1. Correlations between population of home town and 
recognized problems of single working girls do not vary sig- 
nificantly from zero. 

2# Correlations between semesters of home economics com- 
pleted and recognized problems of single working girls do not 

vary significantly from zero. 

3* Correlations between population of home town and 

recognized problems of single working girls do not vary sig- 
nificantly from zero. 

4. Living arrangement is Independent of the reoognized 

problems of single working girls. 

5» Occupation is Independent of the reoognized problems 

of single working girls. 
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Because the study involved a population of girls who were 
not concentrated in any particular institution or location but 
were scattered throughout the state, it was necessary to con- 
tact them individually, Two possible means that could have 
Been used to collect data to fulfill the objectives of the 
study were interviewing and the use of a questionnaire, She 
latter was selected because it provided a neons of reaching a 
large number of participants most efficiently in relation to 
use of resources. Written instructions for responding could 
be provided and the questionnaire allowed freedom of anonymity 
for the participants* 

Development of the Questionnaire 
Two preliminary steps were used to collect information 
that could be used in formulating items for the questionnaire. 
The first involved the development and use of a series of 
exploratory questions that requested written responses from 
the participants. The second step consisted of the uso of a 
schedule for conducting interviews. The final questionnaire 
contained two forms. Form A was compiled to acquire personal 
information needed for analysis of the data and Form B was 
oomposed of items using the information from the interviews. 

The series of exploratory questions was developed in 
accordance with the experiences reported by Kelson (7). She 
questions were related to areas oonoemed with the Job, 
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personal relationships and management of single girls. A copy 

of the questions can he found in Appendix B. 

A trial use of the series of questions was made to see if 

the responses would he of value in the construction of Items 
for the questionnaire. Four secretaries wording at Iowa State 
University Were asked to answer the questions, Three of the 
t%uv girls were living away from home and one was living with, 
her parents. All had training heyond high school. The 
responses to the questions proved to he too vague to he of use 
for constructing items. The information did, however, give 
general trends of problems that could he used as guides for 

the development of an interview schedule. 

To identify more specific problems of working girls, an 
interview schedule was developed. Several sources were used 
as bases for item constructions responses to the series of 
exploratory questions; personal experiences of the investi- 
gator and members of the Home Economics Education staff and 
questions used by Nelson ( 7 ) . ^ Interview schedule was com- 

posed of kk questions dealing with various aspects of getting 
and keeping a 40b, living arrangements at home, living in and 
sharing an apartment, use of leisure time, meeting and making 
new friends, time management# money management, food problems, 
clothing problems and future plans, A copy of the interview 

schedule can be found in Appendix B, 

Twelve unmarried working girls were Interviewed. A list 

of names of 1966 female graduates who were employed was 
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received from a counselor at a local high school. The girls 
were contacted by phone and personal interviews were arranged. 
Pour of the girls were living with their parents and eight 
away from their home town. Three of the latter group were 
living alone in apartments; four shored apartments with others 

and ohe lived with relatives. Eight of the girls had office 
jots; two were clerks and two had Jobs in small manufacturing 

firms. 

The interview schedule was used only os a guide for the 
investigator. More questions were asked whenever it was 
necessary to identify more specific problems the girls were 
experiencing. The interviews not only aided in the identifi- 
cation of the problems of the girls, but also helped the 
investigator better understand and work with girls having these 
personal characteristics# 

Tao Information obtained from the twelve Interviews pro- 
vlded the basic material for developing items for the ques- 
tionnaire. Eighty-eight items were formulated, the major 
portion of which related to problems likely to be common to 
all participants. The items were concerned with Jobs, olothes, 
personal friendships, use of leisure time, money management 
and food experiences. The remainder of the items were grouped 
in relation to living arrangement. One group was to be 
answered by those who lived with their parents; another by 
those who lived away from their parental home and the last by 
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those who had a roommate* A copy of the questionnaire can he 
found in Appendix B. 

A simple method for responding to the items was needed so 
that the participants could respond accurately with only 
written Instructions* The participant was ashed to rate the 
items on the nine— point scale according to the amount of diffi- 
culty the situation had caused or was causing her# A choice of 
"1* on the scale would signify that the situation was or had 
heen no difficulty and a W 9 H would signify extreme difficulty# 
Numbers between one and nine were to be used to show degrees 
of difficulty# 

For purposes of analyzing the data certain personal Infor- 
mation was needed# Form A was compiled to obtain information 
needed about the size of home town, occupation, living arrange- 
ment and number of semesters of home economics taken. Form A 
was to accompany the main portion of the questionnaire which 
was labeled Form B# Form A can be found in Appendix B# 

A cover letter was prepared to be sent to each participant 
along with the questionnaire# The purpose of the study was 
stated in the letter as well as the reason why she had been 
selected to participate and the source from which her name and 
address was obtained. A copy of the cover letter can be found 

in Appendix A# 

A trial use of the questionnaire was made to see if the 
girls would respond. Other purposes were to ascertain the 
clarity of directions for responding and to determine the 
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effectiveness of the nine-point scale* Copies of Foot A and 
B and the cover letter were mailed to eight unaar rled worlclng 
girls, the names and addresses of who® were received free a 
counselor at a local high school and a TOCA director in a 
neighboring city. She participants were ashed to return the 
questionnaires ih five days. fwO Of the questionnaires were 
returned within a weefc* Follow-up phone calls to five of the 
six girls who did not return their questionnaires showed that 
the reasons for not responding were not because of lach of 
clarity of directions or length of the questionnaire bat for 
reasons such as? misplacing them, not qualifying as a high 
school graduate or not receiving the questionnaire* fvo more 
questionnaires were returned after the follow-txp phone calls* 

All nine points on the scale had been used to rate the 1 terns 
and directions had followed* Ho major changes in Foot A 
and B of the questionnaire or cover letter appeared to be needed. 

Population and Bata Collection 
* The population Involved in the study was unmarried Iowa 
girls who went to work immediately following high school gradu- 
ation in 1966* fhe mmber of participants who contributed 
usable questionnaires was &91 girls* living arrangement was 
the only controlled independent variable; therefore, approxi- 
mately one-half of the participants lived at hone with their 
parents and the remainder lived away froa their parental 



homes. 
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Obtaining the names and locating the girls presented a 
major problem. The population was mobile and not concentrated 
in large numbers in any particular institution. Because many 
of the high school counselors in Iowa were doing follow-up 

, 

studies of graduates. It was suggested by the Head of the 

r. 

Department of Education, Iowa State University, that the 
guidance counselors be contacted to obtain the names and 
addresses of qualified participants for the study. The names 
of all high school guidance counselors in Iowa were received 
from the State Department of Public Instruction, 

A letter was sent to one guidance counselor In each high 
school explaining the purposes of the study and requesting the 
names and addresses of four unmarried working girls from the 
1$66 graduating class. Two of the girls were to be living at 
home with their parents and working in their home town; two 
were to be living away from their parental hose and working 
away from their home town* A response form and a stamped 
self-addressed envelope were enclosed in each letter, A copy 
of the letter and response form can be found in Appendix A. 

Contacts were made with 318 counselors, A follow-up post 
card, a copy of which can be found In Appendix A, was sent two 
weeks after the original request. Besponses were received 
from 263 counselors who furnished the names and addresses of , 
738 girls. Three of the response forms were received too late 
to be used in the study. 
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Forms A and B of the questionnaire and the cover letter 
were sent to the 738 unmarried working girls. A stamped self- 
addressed envelope was enclosed for returning the forms. 

Because of insufficient addresses » ten of the letters were 
x*etumed* A follow-up card, a copy of which can be found In 
Appendix A, was sent two weeks after the original request. 

The questionnaires were returned by 535 girls. Of the 
total, 44 could not be used for these reasons! four of the 
girls were married s 14 were enrolled In school or had training 
beyond high school*, 20 questionnaires lacked sufficient infor- 
mation to be of use; three were returned blank with no explana- 
tion and three were returned too late to be used. This left 
4-91 girls as final participants in the study. 

It was anticipated that the percentage of returns would 
be low because the participants were not obligated In any way 
to cooperate. However, 73 P©2? cent of the questionnaires were 
returned and only eight per cent of the responses could not be 
used. 



Analysis of Data 

The responses of 4-91 girls were used for analysis pur- 
poses. The items on the questionnaire were coded according to 
the plan shown In Appendix C. The numerical values were 
punched on IBM cards and statistical computations were done by 
the Iowa State University Computation Center. 



The coefficients resulting from the Intercorrelation of 
Items and an examination of the Item content were used to iden- 
tify clusters. Items with the highest correlations were 
grouped into six major clusters. Fifteen of the Items did not 
correlate with any of the other Items beyond .30 » consequently 
they were hot Used for further analysis. 

Ihe following formula was used to determine the relia- 
bility of each duster i 



r * 1 + (n-l) r 

where 

l£Lr 

r * h (n-lY 
2 



r k reliability of the cluster 
n « number of items In a cluster 
r » mean of correlations for a cluster 

£> * sum of correlations below the diagonal of the correlation 
matrix for a cluster. 

Cluster scores and three personal variables— size of home 
town, number of semesters of home economics completed and place 
of residence— were inter correlated. To determine whether the 
variables, living arrangement and occupation, would be inde- 
pendent of the cluster scores, a contingency table was pre- 
pared for each cluster with the variables as columns and the 
cluster scores as rows. When the contingency tables were 
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examined, it was found that in most oases at least one cell 
had a frequency of less than five* To avoid an invalid use of 
chi-square technique, the variable categories as well as the 
cluster scores were combined. The data were then tested by 
computing chi-squares. 
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with the public? clerks , waitresses, cashiers and traveling 
sales personnel* The work-in-home category consisted of baby- 
sitters and housekeepers* The work-ln-lnstltutlon category 
grouped nurses aides, kitchen helpers, teacher aides and others 
employed by an institution* The work- in-factory category con- 
sisted of the assembly line employees and all other except 
clerical workers employed In a factory • The unemployment cate- 
gory Included participants who had been employed at one time 
but were unemployed at the time the data were collected, 

Dafca in Table 1 show that clerical work was done by the 
largest percentage of girls* Three home economics related 
occupations* sales, work- In-home and work-in— Institution 
Included approximately 20 per cent of the participants. 



TaftU 1* Number and per cent of girls according to occupa- 
tions 



Occupations 



N 



% 







Clerical 

Sales 

Work- In-home 
Work-in-lnstitutlon 
Work-in-factory 
Unemployment 




69*86 

12.83 

1*83 

5.90 

8.58 

1.02 



Total 



491 



100.00 
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Population of home tow n 

Tho part 1c ipsn ts wore classified according to population 
of home town Into five arbitrarily defined categories, The 
data in Table 2 chow that 55 V^r cent of the girls oame from 
towns with population less than 2,500 and nearly 88 per cent, 

ftton towns less than 10,000# 

Table 2# Number and per cent of girls according to popular 
tlon of home town 



Population 



1-999 , „„ 
1,000-2,499 
2,500-4,999 


147 

125 

79 

7,7 

63 


29.94 

25.46 

16.09 

15.68 


5,000 -9.999 
Over 10,000 


12.83 


Total 


491 


100.00 



Semesters of ho me economics 

One of the unique characteristics of the participants was 
the amount of home economics education completed. Table 3 
shows approximately 94 per cent of the participants had some 
home economics and nearly 65 per oent had two or more years. 
The large amount of home economics completed suggests that 
pupils who are not college bound are likely to enroll In home 

economics for more than one year. 
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Table 3 , Number and per cent of girls according to semesters 
af home economics completed 



Semesters ^ ^ 



Place of residence 

Table 4 shows that approximately 10 per cent more of the ^ 
girls were living in than away from their home towns. When 
selecting participants an attempt was made to control for place 
of residence by requesting an equal number of girls from both 
categories. However, because of obstacles it was not possible 
to reach an equal number. Questionnaires were sent to 3 79 
girls living in their home towns; 7 4.6 per cent were returned 
and 17 could not be used. Of the 359 girls living away from 
their home towns who were sent questionnaires, 69.2 per cent 
responded and 2k questionnaires oould not be used. 

Table k . Number and per cent of girls according to place of 






7 or more 
Total 




6.52 
28.92 
31.16 
26 #48 
6,92 



491 



100,00 




residence 



Place of residence 



N 



In home town 
Away from home town 



Total 



266 

225 

491 



54.18 

45.®2 

100.00 
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Living: arrangement 

Of the five suggested living arrangements f living with 
parents or sharing apartments were the two most common* 
Approximately half of the girls, as shown on Table 5* lived nt 
home with thoir parents! all but ten of the participants living 
ih their home towns lived With their parents. Of the girls not 
living with parents, over 50 per cent were sharing apartments* 



Table 5* Humber and per cent of girls according to living 
arrangement 



Living arrangement 


W 


% 


With parents 


2 56 


52.14 


With relatives 


27 


5*5 0 


In a room 




6.92 


Alone in an apartment 


28 


5*70 


Share apartment with others 


137 


27*§0 


Other arrangements 


9 


1*84 


Total 


k 91 


100.00 



Subjects thought to be helpful 

Subjects taken In high school that were marked by the par- 
ticipants as being particularly helpful when they started to 
work are shown in Table 6* Subjects related to clerical work, 
such as commercial courses, English and mathematics were recog- 
nized as being helpful more often than any other. As stated 

above, approximately ?0 per cent of the participants were 

0 

employed in clerical work. 



